THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART | 


TEN 
MASTERPIECES 
TO SEE 

IN A 
HALF-HOUR 





WELCOME ... We hope you will enjoy your visit to 
the Toledo Museum of Art. 


Considered by most experts to be among the ten 
finest art museums in America, this Museum has been 
a center of culture and a source of pleasure, inspira- 
tion and education for the people of Northwestern 
Ohio for over sixty-five years. 


If your time is limited and you are able to see only 
a few of this Art Museum’s great masterpieces, you 
are invited to follow this tour through 26 centuries, 
and to see 10 outstanding works of art. There are many 
other great treasures in the collections, and we hope 
you will also discover your own favorites. 


Otto Wittmann 
Director 








1. (Gallery 1) Tanwetamani (667- 
653 B.C.) Egyptian. 


3. THE CLOISTER (ca. 1150-ca. 1350) French. 


As we enter the Cloister we step back about 800 years in time into the 
quiet splendor of the Middle Ages. During this era men’s creative ener- 
gies and wealth were devoted to building great churches and monas- 
teries. These were embellished with the most precious and exquisite of 
ornaments. Here, the three colonnades come from three different French 
cloisters and illustrate different medieval styles of architecture. The two 
colonnades with round arches are Romanesque: one from Cuxa is pow- 
erfully simple and heavy (late 12th century) and the other from St. Pons 
with twin columns is higher and more elaborately decorated (12th to 
early 13th century). The colonnade from Pontaut (late 14th century) has 
pointed arches, which mark it as Gothic. 


Only an Egyptian sculptor 
could portray the dignity, 
strength, and regal command 
that you see in this granite figure 
of an ancient Pharaoh who lived 
over 2500 years ago. Everything 
in this figure is simplified so that 
we feel his god-like power more 
than his individual personality. 
There are no distracting details 
of elaborate royal dress and no 
disturbing bulges or wrinkles of 
bodily flesh. Even without the 
head, which was lost centuries 
ago, or a face that most artists 
need to give expression to a fig- 
ure, the towering authority of this 
all powerful god-king is perfectly 
apparent. 


Since the art of the church was meant to teach as well as to glorify, 
we will find that stories from the Bible are imaginatively narrated in 
many of the art forms in the Cloister. Can you find Moses crossing the 
Sea or the “mouth of Hell” on the capitals of the St. Pons colonnade? 
Bible stories can be “read” in the stained glass windows and tapestries, 


as well as in the splendidly precious ivories and enamels in the cases. 
WwW 


You can imagine such a sculp- 
ture standing before a Pharaoh's 
tomb on the edge of the Egyptian 
desert. If we look around this gal- 
lery, we will see the kind of ob- 
jects which might be found in 
such a tomb. An Egyptian built 
his tomb as an eternal home, and 
stocked it with all the provisions 
he might need in the after life. 





2. (Classic Court) Panathenaic Amphora by The Kleophrades Painter, ca. 490 B.C., Greek. 


In the lively paintings on Greek vases we see the myths, morals, and daily life of a great civi- 
lization as they appeared to those who lived almost 2500 years ago. 


An amphora is a two handled vessel used for the storage of olive oil or wine. This unusually 
large example was made as an award to the athlete who won first prize at the Panathenaic 
games, the ancestor of today’s Olympic games. On the front we see the goddess Athena in 
whose honor the Panathenaean was held every four years. Athena stands in a warlike attitude 
between two columns surrounded by cocks, symbols of the fighting spirit. About her shoulders 

q the goddess wears the dreadful aegis, a protective cape bordered with coiling serpents. On the 
vase’s opposite side a referee and two athletes are engaged in a pankration match which was a 
combination of boxing and wrestling. 

The Kleophrades Painter is one of the few Greek vase painters whose name is known and is 
one of the finest of the early 5th century B.C. The wiry brush strokes which outline these ener- 
getic figures delineate the ideal beauty which the Greeks felt was best expressed in the human 
form. 





See what else you can learn about ancient Greek life from the other vases in this gallery. 





This lovely lady was a member of one of the oldest and most 
famous families of France. She was also a good friend of King Louis 
XV. As such, she was a leader of Parisian society and fashion. The 
town houses and the country chateaux that she visited were furnish- 
ed with sumptuous furniture, rock-crystal chandeliers, and elegant 
Savonnerie tapestries such as you see in this gallery. Indeed, the 
Sevres china in the nearby cases was made for amember of her family, 
the Prince Louis Rene Cardinal de Rohan. (Note the initial R on the 
pieces.) These beautiful turquoise blue pieces come from an intimate 
dessert set of 350! 


It was the fashion in 18th century France for ladies of the Court to 
be portrayed as elegant, poised, and sophisticated. This Princess 
reads a large encyclopedia, to suggest that she is not only lovely but 
learned, an important quality in the “Age of Reason” as the 18th 
century is called. The playful and romantic landscape behind her, 
the restless broken folds of her gown, and her elegant pose, match 
well the fancifully irregular lines of the furniture, the picture 
frames and china in this gallery. 


q 





We can see paintings of Holland’s Golden Age, the 17th century, 
in this and the adjoining galleries. The distinguished burghers that 
we see in this group portrait display the energetic enthusiasm and 
prosperity characteristic of the Dutch during this era. Here, the 
heads of the guild which made and assayed precious metal objects 
proudly hold the tools of their profession. For example, the man 
standing at the left holds a cupel made of mutton bone used to test 
the purity of precious metals. When heated in the cupel, the alloys 
were absorbed by the bone leaving the pure gold or silver to be 
weighed and evaluated. 


The artist has acutely and honestly portrayed the individuality of 
these men. He also obviously enjoyed painting the different textures 
of the rich black brocades, the white starched ruffs, and the metallic 
sheen of the instruments. This love of things as they appear in reality, 
as well as scenes and events from everyday life are hallmarks of Dutch 
17th century painting; it can be observed in the paintings, still lifes, 
landscapes, and domestic interiors in these galleries. The chandeliers 
in this gallery and the china and glass in the cabinets in the next 
room are among these much loved subjects. How many of these ob- 
jects can you find represented in the paintings on the walls? 








a 


6. (Great Gallery) Crowning of Saint Catherine by Peter 
Paul Rubens (1577-1640), Flemish. 


This altarpiece, considered to be the finest painting by 
Rubens in this country, was commissioned for a church 
in Malines, Flanders (modern Belgium). One of the most 
widely respected artists of his time, Rubens created 
large numbers of paintings for Marie de Medici Queen of 
France, Charles | King of England, and Philip IV King of 
Spain. Rubens was notonly a great and esteemed painter, 
but also a skilled diplomat, wealthy and respected dur- 
ing his lifetime. 


The picture’s subject, Saint Catherine, was an Egyptian 
queen in early Christian times. Converted to Christianity, 
she devotedly worked for her faith and died a martyr. 
Rubens here represents a dream of Saint Catherine in 
which she is crowned by Christ. Two richly dressed 
saints — Saint Margaret on the right and Saint Apol- 
lonia on the left — witness the crowning and enframe the 
figures of the Virgin and Christ. Cherubs swirl in the air 
above. The flowing movement, rich color, luxuriant 
forms, and brilliant light flashing across the surface of 
this grandly scaled altarpiece make this great painting a 
dazzling example of Rubens’ art. 


7. (Gallery 31) Lord Amherst by Thomas Lawrence (1769-1830), 
English. 


This distinguished English lord, William Pitt Amherst, was Ambas- 
sador to China in 1816 and nephew of the Lord Amherst of French 
and Indian War fame. Commissioned by the powerful East India 
Company, this portrait originally hung in its office at Canton, China. 
Amherst, strangely enough, never got beyond Canton harbor, which 
appears in the picture’s background, for he refused to follow the 
usual practice of bowing to the floor before the Emperor, and was 
therefore not allowed to appear at the Chinese court. 


The artist shows us in this painting attributes referring to Amherst’s 
position: the book on the right refers to the embassy in China; the 
harbor in the background is that of Canton rimmed by the extensive 
offices of the East India Company with the Union Jack proudly flying 
over them. Lawrence has used these elements to identify his sub- 
ject’s celebrated history in this stately “grand manner” portrait. The 
courtly lord, posed in his military and governmental robes, the giant 
pillar, the classic pedestal, and the exotic harbor scene, all contribute 
to the dignity of this handsome 19th century statesman. 


In the next gallery (Gallery 32) of early American portraits we will 
see how many of the ‘grand manner” devices were borrowed by our 
less sophisticated Colonial painters. 





8. (Gallery 33) Still Life with the Toledo Blade 
(1886) by William Harnett (1848-1892), 
American. 


Harnett’s talent for imitating the textures of 
objects is fascinating to observe. His painting 
reminds us of the Dutch still life paintings that 
we have seen, which were created about 200 
years before. It is appropriate for this picture to 
be in Toledo, as it was painted for a Toledo 
druggist, Isaac Reed, and includes a copy of 
The Toledo Blade for September 7, 1886. 


A realistic painting like this is more than the 
clever rendering of objects. Harnett has care- 
fully composed everything in his picture even 
though they seem to be casually “caught” in a 
“candid camera” arrangement. The artist care- 
fully built the array of objects into a well-order- 
ed scheme. The table top forms the base of a 
triangle with the apex at the top of the candle. 
The two side angles are defined by the corners 
of the book at either end of the table. However, 
the tipping candle, the fanned out book, and 
the pipe set at an angle keep the arrangement 
from being stiff and static. 











9. (Gallery 35) The Wheat Field (1888) by Vincent van Gogh 
(1853-1890), Dutch. 


Perhaps no other painter has ever caught so vividly the 
vibrating heat of a summer day as it rises from the golden 
wheat fields as van Gogh has here. 


All nature to him seemed to have a pulsating movement. 
To express this life-force, he invented new ways of using 
the paint brush. By cutting the bristles down to the metal 
ferrule he created a more plastic or textured surface and 
used his strokes to express the feeling as well as the appear- 
ance of the scene. What brushwork could be more expres- 
sive than the block-like marks of the town on the river, or 
the splayed strokes of the shocks of wheat, or the writhing 
tracery of the trees? 


If you look at the other paintings in this gallery, you will 
find that many artists from the late 19th century to our time 
were interested in new techniques of using paint. Some use 
small strokes, others broad flat ones, or, again, stippled dots 
of color. Can you find paintings where the color and brush 
strokes suggest a sunny day by the sea, a shady woods, or 
the dramatic lighting of a theatre stage? 





10. (Gallery 19) Mobile: Horizontal Black with 
Red Sieve by Alexander Calder (1898-), 
American, 1957. 


Suspended above us we see a revolutionary 
modern sculpture made a little more than a 
decade ago. All of the black and red forms of 
this unusual sculpture move and therefore it is 
called a “mobile.” Mobiles were invented by 
Calder who is the foremost artist creating this 
imaginative form of sculpture. 


Whereas in conventional sculptures the artist 
suggests movement with flowing drapery or by 
allowing light to sparkle over projections and 
indentations of the surface of the unmoving 
form, Calder’s sculpture, itself, moves. The 
sleek black and red forms are constantly chang- 
ing in space and in their relation to each other. 
The pieces of sheet steel hanging gracefully 
from metal rods are perfectly balanced on a 
thin string. The slightest breath of air sets the 
rhythmic forms in dancing motion. 


The horizontal position of the black pieces is 
referred to in the title. Notice how the holes in 
the red piece, which Calder has whimsically en- 
titled the “red sieve,” are cut out in the shapes 
which echo the black ones. This mobile is an 
object in space as no stationary sculptures can 
be. 








The Toledo Museum of Art is a great educational 
resource providing an atmosphere in which all can 
learn and enjoy the enriching values of art and music. 
It is a tax-exempt, community institution for the arts 
recognized as one of the ten fore most art museums of 
the country. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Museum. It is 
open Tuesdays through Saturdays from 9:00 to 5:00; 
Sundays, Mondays and holidays, 1:00 to 5:00. Admis- 
sion is always free. 


At the Museum’s Information Center you will find 
additional Museum publications concerning the 
Museum’s collections, color postcards, and a selec- 
tion of outstanding and inexpensive books on art. 


The Toledo Museum of Art is supported by chari- 
Ge lolCommeelilecielVicceliCmmiceliimmlireihy(ellh lL ommeelsrele leet 
and from the general public. You are invited to sup- 
port the Museum’s free educational programs for 
children by becoming a Museum member. Member- 
ship benefits are important to you and to the com- 
munity. 


